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What is Poetry ? 
3358 


MS HIS little book is about the Urdu poet, 
Mirza Asadullah Khan Ghalib, who was 
born in December, 1797, and died in 

February, 1869. Much has happened in the 

century since Ghalib’s death, but even if you 

lived in his time, it would have been necessary 
to think about a number of things in order to 
understand and appreciate his genius. 

We are always passing judgement on poetry 
and poets. The film songs we hear today 
delight many people ; some think they are not 
poetry at all, and even the poets who compose 
these songs are not always proud of them. If 
you wish to judge us, they say, read our poems 
and ghazals. So the question arises, What is 
poetry ? Film songs are just one example. All 
language textbooks taught in schools have 
lessons both in poetry and in prose, and quite 
a number of young people, after reading poems ~ 
that move them, want to write poetry them- 
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selves. Like music, painting, dancing, composi- 
tion of poems is one of the fornis of self-expres- 
sion, one of the ways of creating beauty. Life 
itself, as you know from your own experience, 
is self-expression. Talking in terms of poetry, 
one could say our lives are pleasing or dull 
compositions, meaningful or commonplace 
creations, products of serious thought and 
endeavour or examples of mere imitation. 

The desire for self-expression is present in 
all of us, but generally we do not make any real 
attempt to fulfil this desire. We all have eyes, 
but you will be surprised to find how much 
passes before our eyes which we do not see. 
Every person’s face has much if not all of his 
character written on it ; We would try to read 
it if we were curious or interested enough. 
Every dawn and every sunset has a beauty of 
its own ; we are not affected by it because we 
are busy with something else. Self-expression is 
Possible only if we keep our minds open to 
impressions, if we are sensitive to all that is 
around us. The impressions on our minds 
would then be so many and so conflicting that 
we would have no peace unless we found a way 
out, unless we decided for ourselves what to 
accept and what to reject, and considered 
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this acceptance and rejection important 
enough to stdke on it everything that we 
have. If, for instance, we attached the highest 
value to the impressions made by beauty, we 
would devote ourselves to the search for the 
beautiful, our eyes would look everywhere 
for beauty, our minds would become mirrors in 
which forms of beauty would be continuously 
teflected —beauty of nature, beauty of persons, 
beauty of images made by movement, by sound, 
by words. The poet is one who reproduces in 
the music and power of words the impressions. 
made on his mind by his éxperiences in life, his. 
acceptance of impressions which give him joy 
and rejection of those which arouse his scorn, 
his anger or his disgust. These impressions are 
so many and so deep that they become a world 
by themselves. The poet does not, like the 
photographer, go out every now and then to 
look for something new to shoot, or like the 
journalist to find out what important persons 
are thinking or saying. His impressions quicken 
his imagination to such a degree that it ceases 
to depend on stimulus from outside, and hecan 
live independently in his own world of feeling. . 

But, of all persons, the poet is most troub- 
led by the question, “What am I ?” He feels so 
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keenly, his imagination is so active, so creative 
so adventurous, that no answer can entirely and 
permanently satisfy him. So, while giving 
answers, he has to continue his search for a 
better answer. He looks at himself from the 
outside and from the inside, he examines all 
that he has thought and felt, he appraises his 
past, his present, his future ; he analyses, he 
dissects. He may at one moment feel that he 
has found something satisfying and true, at 
another moment he may bring down all his 
world of thought and feeling like a house 
of cards. 

We all keep on asking the qugstion, “What 
am I?” in different forms and derent moods. 
Some want to know what they should believe, 
and to hold to their belief, They can only like 
what strengthens them in their endeavour. 
There have been religious-minded poets who 
fulfil this need because they have themselves 
felt it keenly. Goswami Tulsidas was such a 
poet. And because he was a great poet, he is 
admired not only by the religious-minded but 
equally by those who wish to acquire wordly 
wisdom and those who appreciate pure poetry. 
But Goswami Tulsidas was not primarily a 
poet ; primarily he was a devotee, the power 
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and intensity of whose devotion found expres- 
sion in poetry. Generally we read poetry be- 
cause it helps to make us more sensitive, to 
enlarge our awareness of all that exists in the 
physical and socia! world and also in the world 
of our own thought and feeling. We expect 
poetry to inspire us with the confidence that we 
are something by ourselves, that we have an 
identity of our own and are not merely straws 
floating on the river of life, helplessly and with- 
out aim. In other words, we desire not only 
spiritual but even more aesthetic, emotional 
and intellectual satisfaction. This is not only 
true of us, bujgof all men at all times. We have 
to look at i also in order to understand 
the nature of poetry. 
Histofy tells W 
which niy 
language. 


that poetry is the form in 


pressed his awareness in 
xN 


consists of poetic com- 
positions. er’s nd Odyssey are epic 
poems. They y 5 ed before any system 


of writing 

reasons why ived is tha 

to learn by heart, Jf you tudy the ae of 

any of the In languages, you will find 

sitions are in verse. 

They are Ne es of feeling which 
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seems to overflow and transform itself into 
poetry. Feeling is the content, and an arrange- 
ment of words that gives it a musical quality is 
the form of poetry. 

As awareness of the complex problems of 
life increased, and the human mind had to 
apply itself to questions of philosophy, science, 
history, politics, poetry became just one of the 
many forms of expression in language. Writing 
in prose appeared to be more necessary and 
more useful. The philosopher, the scientist, the 
historian, the political thinker all asserted 
themselves, and even for the expression of feel- 
ing prose seemed to be in many ways of 
more advantage than poetry. The question, 
‘What is poetry?’ has had to be asked and 
answered over and over again. And now 
we find that there are so many languages with 
their own rich heritage of poetry that every 

answer given to this question is related to the 
history, the culture, the tastes and other pecu- 
liarities of the people whose poetry is under dis- 
cussion. There are significant differences even 
among peoples who belong to one tradition, 
one comprehensive culture. The English, the 


French, the Germans are Europeans, andmany . 


characteristics of their common culture can be 
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traced back to antiquity, to the Greeks and the 
Romans. They have many points of resem- 
blance. But they also present subtly and some- . 
times obviously different types of mind. This 
We see in their history and also in their litera- 
ture. In the same way, if we examine the litera- 
tures of India, we shall find distinguishable 
major and minor qualities which show that the 
creators of a particular literature had a distinct 
type of mind. In this respect, Urdu lite- 
rature, though the creation of individuals 
belonging to different religious communi- 
ties, stands out as more different from the other 
literatures of India than they are from each 
other. This difference is reflected most clearly 
in Urdu poetry. 
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NGS HE word “Urdu” means “camp” in Turkish, 
ae but this makes it no more foreign than the 

name “Hindi”, which means in Persian, 
“Indian”, “of India”, makes Hindi a foreign 
` language. Urdu originated as a medium of 
intercourse among the people in the royal 
camp. Here would be seen not only soldiers 
and government officers and servants but all the 
types of people you would see ina big market 
ora fair. Urdu, in slightly varying local and 
regional forms, was understood much more 
widely than Persian, and for this reason religi- 
ous-minded people, like the sufis, used it for 
the propagation of their ideas. The first Urdu 
poet was Wali (1668-1744), who started writing 
in Haidarabad (Deccan) and later migrated to 
Delhi. As it became more and more popular, 
Urdu was also refined, till Urdu poetry became 
the standard for judging the quality of the 
language. 
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Urdu poetry differs from the poetry of 
other Indian languages, both in content and in 
form. These derive directly from Persian, and 
are intimately connected with historical deve- 
lopments in religion and culture. 


To begin with, Persian poetry was mainly 
lyrical. In the early eleventh century, Firdausi 
composed the famous epic, the Shah Nama. 
Another type of narrative poem, the masnayi, 
appears in the twelfth century. Quatrains, con- 
sisting of four verses in which the first, second 
and fourth rhyme, began to becomposed about 
the same time. But the most characteristic 
form was the ghazal. This consists generally of 
five to eight rhymed couplets. Usually there is 
no sequence of thought, each couplet present- 
ing a whole idea or image, not related to the 
preceding or the following couplet, and a 
variety of ideas, emotions and experiences can 
be expressed in the same ghazal. All the forms 
of Persian poetry were taken over in Urdu and 
poets exercised their skill in all of them, but 
the dominant and most popular form was the 
ghazal. One of the reasons, perhaps, was that 
only the ghazal could be recited in a mushaira, 
or concourse of poets with an audience consist- 
ing of lovers of poetry. There was also another 
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and more significant reason. The ghazal en- 
abled the poet to cover, in a short compass 
and a telling manner, a variety of experiences, 
emotional conditions and reflections on the 
realities and the illusions of life. If we consider 
Urdu poetry as a whole, we discover certain 
patterns of thought and feeling that help us to 
understand the cultural qualities of the poets 
and their poetry and the social conditions under 
which they lived. 

- Urdu poetry is secular. This does not mean 
that no poems of a religious character were 
written. There are odes in praise of God and 
the Prophet of Islam, and you will find that the 
collected works of most of the poets begin with 
such odes or ghazals. Some of them are deeply 
religious. You will also find such verses scatte- 
red among the ghazals, as when Ghalib says, 


Shame at unworthiness is my offering God's 


` grace to win, 
And claims to pious living dyed a hundered 


times in sin, 


but overwhelmingly larger is the number of 
verses in which the preacher, the man ofcon- 
ventional and aggressive piety is mocked and 
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ridiculed, or in which the poet declares his 
dislike of formal religion, and elevates the 
perfection of earthly love to the highest that 
man is capable of achieving. The Urdu poet is 
concerned primarily with his love, his beloved 
and the sorrows of love. He is a lover whom 
we may, sometimes, find in a religious mood, 
But it would not be true to say that the 
Urdu poet did not have any religion. He did. 
He believed that God and His creation are a 
Unity. It was a beautiful, unifying doctrine, 
making us all one in God and denying the truth 
of everything that divides or isolates.us from 
one another. The Hindu worshipping in the 
temple, the Muslim praying in his mosque, the 
Christian in his church were all worshipping 
the same God; it was the temple,.the mosque _ 
and the church, the different forms and 
different places of worship that created divi- 
sions, and they had no fight to do so. But 
this doctrine of Unity had also rather alarm- 
ing implications. If God is everywhere and 
in everything, then He is as*much in the 
criminal and his misdeeds asin the good 
man who loves and serves his fellow-men; there 
is no good or evil, noright or wrong, everything 
is an act of God. What will become of us if we 
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accept this position ? The Urdu poet does not 
raise this question. He is not concerned with 
logic or philosophy or religious argument. He 
is content with communicating to us the exalta- 
tion and the sense of absolute freedom which 
the belief in Unity brings to him when it is 
transformed into a poetic mood. 

The poet thus becomes the centre, the focal 
point of thought and feeling. As lover he stands: 
face to face with the beloved, as man face to 
face with the conditions of life and with God, 
the Creator of life. He suffers, he knows that 
he is a plaything in the hands of fate, but he 
does not allow himself to be overawed or sup- 
pressed. It is not the world or the circumstan- 
ces under which he is made to live that matter, 
but his mood, his love, his ‘heart’. And so we 
find in Urdu poetry generally, and particularly 
in Ghalib the self-assertion of the individual, 
a view of life in which even a momentary feel- 
ing, a passing mood of the poet is affirmed to 
be of more importance than any other occur- 
rence. 

There is one other peculiarity of Persian 
and Urdu poetry which we must discuss 
before we go onto Ghalib’s life and work. 
The beloved in Engli poetry, is a woman, 
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the lover a man. This is not quite true to 
fact, because women fall in love with men 
quite as often as men with women. But since 
most poets have been men, it has become a 
convention to regard the beloved as a woman. 
In Hindi songs the lover is most often a wo- 
man, the beloved a man. It is assumed that 
Woman represents the human soul, and man 
stands for God, with whom the soullongs to be 
united. In Persian and Urdu poetry the lover 
is always a man, but it is only seldom that the 
sex of the beloved is positively indicated. Some- 
times the soft down on the cheeks is mentioned, 
which means the ‘beloved’ is a youth, more 
often we have references to flowing tresses, to a 
waist so slim as to be almost invisible and to a 
gracefulness which we associate with women. 
The beloved is also portrayed as an executio- 
ner, sword in hand, with the lover slain or 
about to be slain! It can be said, therefore, 
that there is no clear convention in Urdu 
poetry regarding the sex of the beloved. 

A cultural convention also created difficul- 
ties for the Persian and Urdu poet. Fairies, 
princesses, slave-girls, mythical and legendary 
heroines could be written about, but it was not 
Considered proper to discuss or weave stories 
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around girls and women of what we would 
now call respectable families. So if a poet who 
was in love with a woman wanted to express 
his sentiments, he would have to use allegories 
and symbols. He could not describe her as an 
English or German poet could. Laila and 
Shirin, with their lovers, Majnun—which has 
become synonymous with ‘mad’—and Farhad 
are legendary figures; Zulaikha, called Poti- 
phar’s wife in the Bible, has also become a 
symbol, like Laila and Shirin. 

It could be said, therefore, that the ‘love’ of 
the Urdu poet was not the sentiment that 
draws two persons towards each other, and has 
a smooth or troubled course and a happy or 
tragic ending. Itis an idealisation of experience, 
the elevation of an emotion, not itself rare or 
Significant, into a symbol with inexhaustible 
meaning. It is a force that takes the poet, the 
lover, far beyond himself, and enables him to 
taste joy, suspense and suffering denied to 
the common man. And because ‘love’ and 
‘beloved’ are symbols, the love of man for 
woman can be so portrayed as to be indistin- 
guishable from the love of man for God, and 
similarly the love of man for God can be given 
the: quality of love of woman. The poet can 
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thus create a spacious borderland between the 
human and the divine, where the physical and 
the spiritual, the sacred and the profane min- 
gle, as they do in the nature of man. 
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 Ghalib’s Life 


N his later life Ghalib took to writing letters. 


They are regarded as masterpieces of Urdu 
prose because of their brisk, conversational 


style. It is from these letters mostly that we 
learn about Ghalib’s life. But he was some- 
times not quite serious when writing about him- 
self. For example, in one of his letters he says : 


‘Listen! There are two worlds, one is 
the world of spirits, the other the world of 
earth and water. ... The general rule is that 
those guilty in this world of earth and water 
have the punishment due to them meted out 
in the world of spirits, but it has also hap- 
pened that those guilty in the world of 
spirits are sent down to the earth for 
punishment. So I was summoned before 
the court here on the eighth of Rajab, 
1212'. For thirteen years I was in judicial 
custody. Then, on the seventh Rajab, 1225 


1. 


27th December, 1797. 
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(1810), sentence of life imprisonment was 
passed on me, fetters were put on my feet’, 
Delhi was fixed upon as my prison and I 
was brought and imprisoned here. Creative 
writing in verse and prose was the hard 
labour imposed on me. Many years later, I 
escaped from jail and wandered about in 
the eastern cities for about three years. 
Ultimately, I was apprehended at Calcutta 
and locked up in the jail again. When it 
was found that I was a prisoner liable to be 
carried away by my feet, handcuffs were put 
on my hands’. With feet torn by fetters 
and hands bruised by handcuffs, the pres- 
cribed hard labour became more difficult to 
perform. All my strength was drained 
away. But I am -shameless. Last year, 
leaving the fetters in a corner of the jail, I 
ran away, and passing through Meerut and 
Moradabad, reached Rampur. I was there 
for a few days short of two months, and was 
then caught and brought back. Now I have 
sworn never to run away again. And how 


2. ‘Fetters’ means his wife, who was eleven at the 
time of her marriage. 


3. ‘Handcuffs’ were two orphaned boys of his family 
whom he took in his charge. 
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could I do it even if I wanted to ? I haven’t 
even strength to run. I wonder when the 
orders for my release will come. I have a 
faint hope it may be towards the end of this 
year. In any case, if released, I shall go 
straight to the world .of spirits, for where 
else but his home does a prisoner go to 
when he has been set free ? 

You would not gather from this letter 
that Ghalib was very touchy in the matter of 
social status and proud of his ancestry. Really 
there was nothing to be proud of. His father 
was a military officer,a mercenary we would 
call him today, who was consistently unlucky 
in his profession, and was killed in a petty 
skirmish when Ghalib was five years old. He 
lived mostly in his father-in-law’s house, and it 
was in his mother’s family that Ghalib—his 
pet-name was Mirza Nawsha—was brought up. 
He grew to bea tall, handsome man, witha high, 
aristocratic nose, and ‘fine, large eyes, and must 
have been very attractive as a boy. He was the 
darling of the ladies of the family and 
thoroughly spoilt. No one attended to his 
proper education and he was himself more 
interested in kite-flying and other games and 
amusements than in study. But he was extra- 
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ordinarily intelligent, and in spite of his care- 
lessness learnt enough to be able to compose 
verses, as every educated boy of good family 
was expected to. He spent the first twelve years 
of his life at Agra, his birthplace, and was then 
brought to Delhi. Here he was married, when 
thirteen years old, to Umrao Begum, who was 
only eleven. His child-wife had a temperament 
entirely different from his own, and this must 
have been one of the reasons for keeping 
Ghalib’s mind unsettled. Not that he was by 
nature inclined to bea sober and serious-minded 
householder. He was a happy-go-lucky spend- 
thrift who never thought of the morrow, and 
about this time he acquired the bad habits of 
drinking and gambling. His only source of in- 
come was an allowance of Rs. 750/- a year 
from the Firozepur-Jhirka estate and the only 
attempt he made to increase his income was to 
claim a larger allowance from the same estate. 
He was quite persistent in pressing his claim, 
but failed to establish it, and brought only dis- 
credit upon himself. 

You must not imagine that Ghalib became 
a poet because he avoided work and spent most 
of his time enjoying himself with his friends. 
Perhaps if we knew all the details of his early 
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life we would realise that his verse— 


Like the commotion of the Judgement Day 


I roam 
Across the worlds, seeking myself, 


was an extravagant and poetic statement of 
what was actual fact. If you were living at that 
time and belonged to the same social set, you 
would have acquired similar habits. Ghalib 
differed from his companions in being aware of 
the degeneration of his class of people. In one 
of the verses of his youthful period, he says, 


I cannot tell you how perverse they are! 
Even Disgrace now shuns the nobly born. 


He must have been in the Same kind of mood 
when he composed another verse, 


The flickering of the candle’s flame at the 


approach of dawn, 
Is to me flutter of remorse at my own 


unayailing life. 


He had even moments of what we would now 
call political awareness. There is evidence of 
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this in a ghazal which he wrote before 1823. 
It was not considered proper literary form to 
discuss political questions in poetry, and so 
Ghalib had to use figures of speech which 
somewhat disguise his meaning. But a little 
thought will enable you to understand that the: 
following ghazal was written with a political: 
motive. In the fourth stanza it seems that the: 
British are being invited to use all the means. 
at ‘their disposal to tempt Indians and destroy 
their spirit as the flame attracts and consumes. 
the moth. ' 

Search your own heart, not ask the callous 
for the source 
Of this great pain ; be just a mirror, do not 
seek to draw 

The vivid image with the poignant word. 
Delhi was gay with flowers, seat of the 
thróne, alas, 
The glorious days when beauties gathered. 


here | 

I will not fly away, is but feverous: 
Fow, an escape’ 

For smothered fg Your oh, how 
terrible: 
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The heat pulsating in the straws that make 
my nest ! 
Practise your cruel charms, imagine that 
the moth 

Has spring within its heart, and think no more 
Of that delirious thing ablaze with its own fire. 
‘On one side of the scale of justice we 
can place 

Inertness of our minds > what of the other 
side ? Merciful God 

Take not into account the heaviness of 
; our sleep. 
Every fresh brand upon the heart is yet 
another heart 

Awaiting to be branded ; do not ask 


how vast 
Can be the breast facing ordeals of pain. 


Ghalib went to Calcutta in 1828 to get his 
claim to a larger allowance from the Firozepur- 
Jhirka estate admitted by the Governor-General 
and his Council. Here he was able to see for 
himself the results of the study of science and 
technology. He did not regard what he saw of 
Western civilisation as alien or undesirable. 
On the contrary, he was deeply impressed and 
wrote a poem expressing his enthusiastic admi- 
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ration for Calcutta. Many years later, when 
Syed Ahmad Khan, who later founded the 
Aligarh Muslim University, asked him to 
write a Foreword for his very scholarly 
edition of the Ain-i-Akbari, Ghalib sent him, 
instead of a Foreword, a poem disparaging 
such work as Syed Ahmad Khan had under- 
taken and accomplished, and suggesting that 
the time and labour of scholars should be de- 
voted to the study of the sciences and acquisi- 
tion of other immediately useful knowledge. 
Unfortunately, such sentiments, though 
sincere enough, were momentary. We cannot 
say that Ghalib was anti-British, and his know- 
ledge of the decadence of his class did not lead 
to any change in his own habits. He was 
caught gambling in 1841, and fined Rs. 100/-, 
but even that did not deter him, and six years 
later he was again caught and sentenced to a 
fine and imprisonment for six (later reduced to 
three) months. On the other hand, he hada 
very high idea of his dignity. In 1840, when he 
was in very straitened circumstances, he was 
being considered for appointment as a teacher 
in the Delhi College. The Chief Secretary to 
the Government, Thompson, asked Ghalib to 
come and see him. Ghalib went in a palki, 
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and alighted outside Thompson’s house. He 
_ waited for Thompson to come out and receive 
him, because he had been given the right to. be 
invited to and take a seat in the durbar when- 
ever it was held in Delhi, and on such occasions 
Thompson used to receive him at the entrance. 
But now Thompson kept waiting inside. When 
his servant told him why Ghalib was not com- 
ing in, he went out and explained to Ghalib 
that at the durbar he was received as a guest, 
but the same etiquette could not be observed 
when he came as an applicant for appointment. 
Ghalib replied that he expected service under 
the Government to add to his status, not dimi- 
nish it, and went away. 

It was because of the same rather mistaken 
idea of his dignity that Ghalib got involved in 
literary squabbles. He was very proud of his 
command over Persian idiom and lost his tem- 
per if anyone found fault with his Persian, 
particularly if a contemporary Indian was cited 
as an authority against him. During his stay 
at Calcutta and even more in the last years of 
his life he spent much time and energy in lite- 
rary and philological disputes which he could 
have avoided by just ignoring some provocative 
criticism. There was no doubt about the excel- 
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lence of his Persian poetry, and he should have 
remained satisfied with the large number of his 
genuine admirers. 

The extravagance with which he defended 
himself and attacked his critics was quite out 
of tune with his real character. He had a fine 
personality and was a conversationalist of great 
charm. He had a large circle of friends and 
was as devoted to them as they were to him. 
He was generous beyond measure. No beggar 
left his door empty-handed; he did all he could 
to help his relatives and friends, and much of 
his financial misery was due to his inability to 
restrain himself from helping those who came 
to him in need as liberally as possible. Still he 
was not satisfied. ‘If I could not make myself 
responsible for everybody”, he says in one of 
his letters, “I could at least see that there was 
no one without food and clothing in the town 
where I live”. And with this philanthropic 
spirit he combined a complete disregard for 
differences in race and-religion. “Every son of 
Adam”, he says in another letter, “be he 
Muslim, Hindu or Christian, I hold dear and 
regard as my brother. Ido not care if others 
believe in this or not”. 

Ghalib was noted for his sense of humour. 
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Here are a few examples. 

Once, when he was selling his wardrobe to 
maintain himself, he wrote to a friend, “Others 
live by eating bread, I live by eating my clothes.” 
In the last years of his life he amused himself 
by composing chronograms, showing the parti- 
cular year as the year of death. During one of 
the years which he had shown in a chronogram 
as the year of his death, there was an epidemic 
at Delhi, but he escaped. “There was no error 
in my prognostication’, he wrote to a friend. 
“I thought dying in an epidemic was not good 
enough for me; really, it would have been 
beneath my dignity. When the air is clear 
again, I shall see what can be done”. 

Much of Ghalib’s wit was exercised on 
orthodoxy and the orthodox. “The room in 
which Mirza Ghalib spent most of his day was 
above the entrance to his house. On one side 
of this was a cell, dark and narrow, the door 
to which was so low that one had to bend 
double in order toenter it. There was always 
a carpet spread in this cell, and during the hot 
windy days Mirza Ghalib stayed here from teu 
in the morning till about four in the afternoon. 
Once, when it was Ramazan, the month of 
fasting, and the season was hot, Mufti 
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Sadruddin Azurdah came to visit him about 
midday. He was then in the cell, playing chess 
or chausar‘ with a friend. The Maulana found 
his way to the cell, and seeing Ghalib playing 
games in the month of fasting, said, ‘I have 
read in the Hadith (Tradition) that Satan is 
kept locked up during Ramazan, but now I 
have doubts about the genuineness of this 
Hadith’. ‘No, my venerable friend’, Ghalib 
replied, ‘the Hadith is perfectly genuine. Only, 
you must know that this cell is the place where 
Satan is kept locked up”. 

Ghalib was never tired of praising wine and 
of flippantly calling himself a sinner for drink- 
ing. But he made no attempt to conceal 
the fact that he drank. Once when someone 
reproached him for his habit, he asked innocen- 
tly what. was wrong with it. He was told that 
the drunkard’s prayers were not heard. “My 
friend”, he replied, “when a man has wine to 
drink, what does he need to pray for ° Once 
his creditors sued him in court for debts mainly 

4. A game like ludo, in which moves are made by 

throwing dice. 

5. Hali, Yadgar-i-Ghalib. Majlis Taraqqi-e-Adab, 

Lahore, 1963, p. 98. 

6. _Ibid., p. 106. 
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incurred to purchase wine. Mufti Sadruddin 
Azurdah was the judge. In reply to the plaint, 
Ghalib recited his verse, 


Indeed I drank on credit, but also knew 

for sure 
My spendthrift poverty one day my ruin 
would procure. 


The judge smiled, decided the case in favour 
of the plaintiffs, and paid the amount claimed 
out of his own pocket’. 

Like all poets, Ghalib had a romantic 
nature. He indicates in some of his letters that 
he fell in love with a dancing girl of the domni 
caste, and the affair ended tragically with her 
death. Ghalib wrote an elegy which is deeply 
moving. It also shows, what happened rarely 
with him, a descent from the refined atmos- 
phere of poetic love and grief to keenly felt 
earthly sorrow, a genuine outburst of purely 
physical emotion. 

“You were convulsed with fears for my 
sake ; why did you give up your practice of 
indifference ? If it was not your desire to fill 

7. Ghulam Rasool Mehr, Ghalib. Muslim Printing 

Press, Lahore, 1936, p. 258. 
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your heart with the tumult of grief, why did 
you take to sharing my sorrows ? Why did you 
think you should sympathise with me, when 
solicitude for me was enmity to yourself? You 
swore faithfulness to the end of your life, but 
how would it have helped when life itselfis a 
thing that passes ? For fear of bringing shame 
upon me, you have thrown a veil of earth over 
yourself; could one do more to maintain the 
secret dignity of love? The glory of your 
rose-scattering elegance is gone; now you 
embroider the dust with flowers. Now the 
climate of life is like prison to me; it was this 
climate that did not agree with you. The hand 
that wielded the sword of beauty is now dis- 
abled, and my heart has not as yet tasted the 
joy of the fatal stroke. The mysterious quality 
of the oath of love is now mingled with the 
dust; alas, the ways of friendship have vanish- 
ed from the earth. How shall one pass the 
dark nights of the rainy season, when the eyes 
have become used to counting the stars. The 
ears hear no message of love, the eyes seeno 
visions of beauty; how can all these depriva- 
tions be endured by just one lonely heart ? If 
misfortune was to come, it might have come 
where I was a stranger; but no, fate willed 
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that I should suffer this disgrace in Delhi, alas. 
alas”! 

During the upheaval off 1857-58, which some . 
call a mutiny and some afwar of independence, 
Ghalib lived confined in his house, which was 
in a quarter under the special protection of the 
forces of the Maharajas of Patiala and Nabha. 
Hakim Mahmud Ali Khan, who was the physi- 
cian of both these Maharajas, lived in this 
quarter, and they were anxious that he should 
come to no harm. [he days of the siege of 
Delhi were bad enough, but when the British 
reoccupied the city, they began to punish merci- 
lessly all those whom they suspected of being 
disloyal. Many of Ghalib’s friends and acquain- 
tances were hanged orimprisoned, and Ghalib’s 
anguish knew no bounds. He lost all desire for 
creative writing, and his health deteriorated. 
He died on the 15th February, 1869, and was 
buried at Nizamuddin. Now his tomb has been 
rebuilt and lies within a marble chamber. 
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HALIB began composing verses when he 

was twelve or thirteen years old. You 
i would think that at this agehe would have 
tried to express the simple, romantic ideas of 
boyhood, but it was not so. Ghalib was from 
the beginning determined to be different or, as 
he said, to create new meaning. There were 
poets in his time or just before him who had 
enriched poetry by using the best idioms of the 
spoken language, but the most popular were 
those who played on words. If one looked 
beyond the words one found no subtlety of 
thought or depth of feeling. Poetry, therefore, 
seemed to be merely an amusing literary 
exercise, a description of emotions and situ- 
ations that had hardly any significance. Ghalib 
would have none of this. He wanted to express 
ideas and create poetic images which were 
beyond the reach of the run of the mill poets. 
He ignored the spoken idiom and fashioned a 
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language of his own. In his search for a true 
literary guide he came across the works of the 
poet Bedil, who lived about a century before 
him and wrotein Persian. Bedil’s figures and 
metaphors are very complicated, and generally 
his meaning can be discovered only after 
patient effort even by those who know Persian 
well. It was just this quality that impressed 
and attracted Ghalib, and most of the earlier 
compositions of his which have survived reveal 
Bedil’s influence. Ghalib was quite frank about 
this. One of the ghazals of his earliest period 
begins with the verse : 


My admiration is so passionate, I cannot 
portray 

The majesty of Bedil’s genius ; how can a 
drop 

Reveal the ecstasies the vast ocean bears ? 


The verse that follows, if translated literally 
and without changing the order of the words 
and without adding. anything to explain the 
meaning, would read like this : “Expanse for 
wandering of the heart joyful company of the 
whirlwind ; the exquisite pleasure of the untying 
of the difficult knot you should not inquire 
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about”. Now, if we wish to understand what 
this means, we have to explain the meaning of 
“the difficult knot” which, so long as it remains 
firmly tied, will deprive the heart of the joy of 
wandering in the company of the whirlwind. 
Let us begin by asking ourselves what generally 
prevents us from doing what we ardently desire 
to do. Supposing you want to form a small 
group of your friends to go out wandering in 
the hills, or to learn gliding, people will tell 
you it is dangerous or unsuitable for you, they 
will ask you to be sensible and sober, to see 
what other sensible people are doing and not 
to rush blindly after any idea that occurs to 
you. If you listen to such wise advice you may 
be doing the right thing, but- your heart will 
feel constricted. If, on the other hand, you 
decide to carry out your ideas in spite of 
possible consequences, your heart will throb 
with a sense of freedom. This is what Ghalib 
was thinking of, the ‘new meaning’ he had 
created in the words “company”, “whirlwind”, 
“untying of the difficult knot”. Translated in 
verse form, with this meaning in mind, the 
couplet will read like this : 
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The knot of sanity untied, my heart now 

feels 

The joy of freedom, and its headstrong 

i passion 

Can join the wild frolic of the whirlwind’s 

3 dance. 

People who wanted poetry to be clear and 

simple, in order to avoid the trouble to think, 

considered Ghalib’s early compositions to be 

obscure, and one of his contemporaries derided 

him by saying that only God and Ghalib could 

understand what he wrote. Another contempo- 

tary strung together a number of meaningless 

words in verse form and recited the verse to 

Ghalib as something remarkable which he had 

just heard. Ghalib did not give up his style of 

writing because of these criticisms. As he said 
in one of his verses of those days : 


Eager imagining of joys to be is burden of 


my song ; 
I am a nightingale, my garden yet unborn, 


But in the first Selection of verses that he 
made, in 1823, he included Only those of his 
early compositions which he thought would 
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appeal to the popular taste, or at least be 
generally intelligible. 

Ghalib did not live in the clouds. As we 
have already mentioned, he was aware of what 
was happening around him and of the moral 
decadence of the aristocratic circle to which he 
himself belonged. He was too honest to deny 
that he himself was no better than the rest. If 
he was judged he would have little to say for 
himself, Perhaps there was a great deal that 
Ghalib wrote about the social conditions of his 
time, but he did not include it in his collection 
because, according to the prevailing convention, 
the poet was not supposed to meddle with 
social and political matters. He was to concern 
himself only with ‘‘affairs of the heart”. There 
were, however, poets who had written satires 
on the dress, the habits and the ideas of the 
people of their day. Ghalib had a subtle mind, 
he was full of wit, and he had such regard for 
the decencies as ‘would have prevented his 
satire from becoming coarse or offensive. It 


- was not the restraints of convention only, but 


his own inclination also, which made him 
concern himself mainly with the ‘affairs of the 
heart”. 

What are these “affairs” ? Man is born 
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into this world, and his first “affair? is with 
God, the Creator of the world ana of man. His 
next concern is with himself, with the under- 
Standing of the purpose and the conditions of 
his existence. But he cannot ignore the world 
around him, because many of his hopes and 
desires, his joys and sufferings, his peace of 
mind and his accords and conflicts with himself 
and his fellow-men arise out of his life in 
Society. The poet thus becomes a creature of 
moods, and his moods express our feelings in 
a way we could not express them ourselves. 
He enlarges our Consciousness of how and why 
We live, he intensifies our awareness of reality. 
According to the tradition followed in Urdu 
poetry, the key to the understanding of every- 
thing—the relationship between God and man, 
between man and man, between man and his 
real self—is not knowledge but love. Knowledge 

is derived from the exercise of the mental 

faculties, love comprehends the whole world of 
feeling. According to the poet Iqbal, “Love is 

the commander of armies, love is the sage 

presiding over the Sanctuary, loveis a perpetual 

traveller halting at a thousand places.” This 

idea of love does not exclude love for a beauti- 

ful person. On the contrary, itis the passion 
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for union with the beloved which reveals the 
other aspects of love, and quite often it is open 
to doubt whether the beloved is a human being 
or God Himself, As for example, Ghalib says : 


Awareness should be enemy of sight, sight 
i of the eye, 


Be manifest in such glory that neither you 
know it nor I. 


The beloved’s presence should not depend 
on the lover being able to see her; the union 
of lover and beloved should be an inward 
condition, a state of glory independent of the 
senses. The poet may be referring to God, who 
cannot be apprehended by the senses, OF to a 
human beloved, asking for the most exalted 
form of union. Love can also be so intense 
that it becomes a whole world of life and feeling, 
the beloved fades out of the lover's mind, and 
he becomes absorbed in himself. We find all 
these forms of love in Ghalib's poetry, and also 
images of that hopeless and forlorn condition 
when the poet is abandoned even by love, his 
world is reduced to ashes and he is immersed 
in the deepest gloom. 

If you look through the diwan or collection 
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of the ghazals of any Urdu poet of the nine- 
teenth century or earlier, you will find almost 
invariably that the first ghazal is in praise of- 
God. Ghalib did not follow this practice. He 
was not a pious man and had little regard for 
religious conventions. You will also notice in 
the ghazal given below, which is addressed to 
God, that Ghalib’s attitude is that of a 
favoured courtier towards his king. He is not 
filled with awe, he is not submissive or resign- 
ed. He is not afraid of being judged and 
punished. Why should he be, when God is 
responsible for all that happens or does not 
happen and is also infinitely merciful ? 


The tongue must beg Thee for the power 
of speech, 
For silence has its way to catch Thy ear. 
In days of gloom the stricken cry to Thee, 
For Thine the lamp faint in the morning light, 
Thine the despondent autumn flower. 
Wondrous and colourful for the sight what 
man endures— 
Thy work the henna’ed feet death, in blood 
of lovers dipped... 
ell cast by the prayer that’s 
granted, 


Aside from sp 
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Thou givest piquancy to cry of pain, 

And lamentation becomes music for Thy ear. 

Meadow on meadow lush within 

The mirror of desire is Thine, 

And hope lost in delight of gardens yet 
to be. 


Our worship is a veil, Thou dost adore 
y Thyself — 
For Thine the suppliant forehead, Thine 
The threshold where it rests. 
Resourceful in excuses, Mercy lies in wait 
To bring us near to Thee ; 
` To Thee we owe fulfilment and the pain 


Of trials endured. 
Sad and beyond belief 


Asad should be as in a magic cage confined, 


When grace of movement, garden, morning 
breeze 


Are Thine to give. 


This ghazal is not difficult to understand, 


but to make sure that you do not miss any of 
the subtle hints and suggestions, any of the 
irony and the suppressed bitterness, let us 
paraphrase it. God hears the silent prayer. He 
seems to prefer it to eloquent speech, and so 
the poet’s tongue must ask for the power that 
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will make it heard. The poet is stricken with 
sorrow and feels he is entitled to speak to God, 
who has created things that, like the poet, find 
themselves out of place in their world—the 
lamp in the morning or the flower that blooms 
all alone in the autumn, when other flowers 
have faded. God has created death, which 
colours its feet with the blood of lovers, as 
beautiful women dye their feet with henna. 
God grants our prayers, and this favour works 
on us like a magic spell, but He also makes us 
cry out in anguish, and turns the cry into 
music and song. He makes us dream of 
meadows and gardens, and has the power to 
make these dreams come true, so that we 
continue to dream. He wants us to worship 
Him, but this is just make-believe, for He 
Himself is everything that exists, He is the 
object of worship, He is the forehead of the 
worshipper which touches the threshold of His 
temple, He is the threshold itself. We commit 
sins so that we may be brought before Him and 
that He may shower His mercy upon us. To 
God we owe fulfilment of our hopes and also 
the ordeals to which we are subjected in life. 
All this is true, but lamentable also, for the 
poet, who prayed that his tongue may be given 
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the power of speech, remains confined within 
his misery when, if only God willed it, he could 
have enjoyed the freedom of wandering in the 
garden, with the morning breeze blowing upon 
his face. 

Ghalib approaches God in many moods. 
Man, it is said, rust resign himself to the will 
of God. Indeed, says Ghalib, that is the best 
thing we can do. We dream of gardens and 
meadows, but what we see around us is dry - 
land and clouds that mock us by floating over- 
head without giving a drop of rain. 


More colourful than craze for meadows 
green 

Is resignation to the will of God. 

His are the fields thirsting for rain, and His 

The carefree rain-clouds floating gracefully 
away. 


Resignation, even if one takes delight in it, 
is something passive. Man does not come 
nearer to God if he aspires for union. God 
does not seem to want it ; He treats man as the 
sun treats the dew, which sparkles till the sun 
has risen and then vanishes. 
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The sun will not hold converse with 
the dew, else ’twould be seen 

That adoration is the very texture of 
my being. 


Creation, the manifestation of God in the 
universe, is the cause of so muchsorrow to 
man that it seems he was created in order to 
be destroyed. He seeks fulfilment, and finds 
that God’s glory consumes him as the moth 
is burnt to death by the lighted candle. 


Doomed to calamity I was in-many ways 

consumed, 
A moth predestined for the dazzling flame 
Of God's own glory manifest on earth. 


The doctrine of the Unity of Existence, in 
which most educated and cultured people 
believed, gave the poet the Opportunity of 
making God responsible for all the problems 
of life. Here is an exposition of this doctrine : 


A vessel of exuberant splendour every 


Particle of dust : 
The passion to behold Thyself has wondrous 


power 
To make Thy image mirror of itself. 
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But this process of self-manifestation, . of 
God being reflected everywhere and in every- 
thing would have been mechanical and, there- 
fore, meaningless had not man given it a 
personal quality. 


The ardour of our love reveals Thy glory ; 
Thy world 


Would be but a poor mirror for Ti hy face. 


On the other hand, this love can take the 
form of extreme and exalted gratitude. 


It’s He who gave me life, and if I died 
for Him 


I still in truth have done less than was 
due from me. 


This love has other facets also, because it 
establishes a personal relationship between man 
and God. Man is aware of having done wrong; 
he asks for and expects mercy. 


Twill not be strange should Mercy find it 
pleasing 


That I for shame offer no plea for sin. 
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Behind which veil is Mercy now concealed, 
preening itself, 

Mercy which pleads for humbly silent lips 
and lowered eyes ? 


But if man expects God to be merciful, he 
must be sincere in his repentance and not make 
any. claims to special consideration. 


Prostrate as suppliant, of prostration proud, 
Submitting to God’s will and yet arraying 
Claims to His favour—impudence, conceit ! 


Sometimes Ghalib felt that man should ask 
God for the capacity to detach himself com- 
pletely from the world : 


If you have faith that God-will grant 
your prayer, 

Then do not ask for anything at all ; 

And if you do, ask only for a heart 

That has no aim, no fear and no desire. 


Sometimes he feels that his prayers should 
not be for himself alone but for all men : 
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How long, O God, this begging for 
fulfilment of desire ? 

Grant me the grace to raise my hands in 
prayer for all. 


You must not imagine, however, that 
Ghalib was a religious person. He was not. 
He thought that what people believe in and 
practise as religion is an obstacle between man 
and God. It is something that men create 
because they are wearied by the search for God 
and, like travellers who despair of ever reach- 
ing their goal, build rest-houses for themselves. 


At every step the weary stopped and 
stayed, 


Not finding Thee, they built Thy house and 
prayed. 


For Muslims this house is the. Ka’ba in 
Mecca, for others it is the temple. Ghalib 
makes his meaning clearer in another verse : 


What is the temple, what is the Ka'ba ? 
Baffled passion for union constructing 
Myths and illusions, asylums to shelter 

Its ardour, its hopes, its dreams and despair. 
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The true faith can be attained only if we get 
beyond religion. 


God is One, that is our faith, 
All rituals we abjure, 

*Tis only when religions vanish 
That belief is pure. 


Since Ghalib held that religion was not 
enough, that it could even be considered a 
symbol of spiritual weariness and defeat, we 
could very well ask him what, according to 
him, should take the place of religion. Ghalib 
would have replied that he was not a preacher, 
he was a man proud of his freedom, though he 
knew from his own experiences that freedom 
meant perpetual restlessness, pain and despair. 
You can take it or leave it, he would say; if 
you want freedom you will have to suffer the 
consequences. The world will think you mad ; 
you, however, will feel that your madness is 
the essence of life. 

This madness of the poet, this burning 
intensity of feeling, creates new forms and 
colours. We give below examples to show how 
this madness expresses itself in different moods 
and circumstances, in desire and discontent, in 
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ceaseless longing for new experiences, in grief 
and in deep melancholy. 


A thousand caravans of desire have 
perished in the desert waste, 

Yet headstrong longing for adventure 
will not draw the rein. 


Pride in balance and peace of mind 
Is self-deception of the innocent : our fate 
Loads us with secrets, tortures for the heart. 


Extreme despair can disregard the evil eye 
: of time : 


Eternal spring is born of sighs unheard, 
unheeded. 


A world of madness lies in wait 
Within this magic earth : 

How vain the hope death will provide 
The bliss of being no more. 


Both heaven and earth can in the twinkling 
of an eye 


Dissolve into tumultuous chaos, tranquillity 
and peace 


Are manifest only to the cold, sightless 
stare of death. 
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I was not granted space enough 

To let one mad notion scamper free ; 

The desert’s vastness as a fateful image 
I've sighed and carried to the world to be. 


Like the commotion of the Judgement Day 


I roam 
Across the worlds, seeking myself ; 


My dust whirls on the other side 
Of non-being’s barren waste. 
Shy not as sight of me, you who've imbibed 


the illusion 
Of streamlined sense and knowledge; 


Dust of the road is all I am, my twists and 


twirls 
Have no intent, no meaning. 


The sorrows of the free last but a fleeting 


i moment, we 
Bring down the lightning to enkindle 


The taper in our house of mourning. 


How am Ito reveal the ardour of my mind ? 
A passing mood of madness sets the 


wilderness ablaze. 
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My heart-ache is too proud to suffer 
remedy : 
I am content, I have iny pain, my pride. 


We are fettered within life’s dungeon, 

what can freedom mean 
To sparks embedded in the granite’s veins? 
Iam a bird seething with urge to fly 
And my whole world is but a narrow cage ; 
So in my heart I must let bleed to death 
My longing for the free and open air. 


A chain can only clank, so be content— 
Your substance and reward is your lament. 


’Tis just a glimpse we get, our life is 
that, no more ; 

We're sparks‘ that dance their way to 
darkness, and no more 5 

What else but death can put an end 
to griefs that life will spawn © 

It is the taper’s fate to burn, splutter 
and flicker till the dawn. 
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I long to live in utter loneliness, 
With none to speak to, none to share my 
A thoughts, 
In a sheer dwelling, without wall and roof, 
Or neighbours guarding against fate and 
thieves, 
With none to tend me if Pm sick and 


prostrate, 
And none to mourn me if I pass away. 


I’m not a melody bursting like a flower 
Or a string with tunes replete ; 

I am a chord that has just snapped— 
Sound of my own defeat. 


Madness has overpowered me, heedless I 


roam ; 
The wilderness itself comes out to take me 


from my home. 


The heart has let itself be talked about so 


much, even the note 
Deep hidden in the string, soon as the lute 


is played 
Appears as passion’s naked cry. 
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There is no harmony, no music, our lament 
Is but an echo lost among the hills ; 
Existence does not give the courage to invent 
The tune that all life’s frenzy stills. 


I long to break my chains, but then I fear 

My madness will but add to my disgrace— 

Better let prudence be my guide 

To ways of momentary, small relief, 

If I look out upon the world I see 

The common faith blaming all ills on fate 5 

I think it’s better far to let my mind 

Create insensibility with the stuff 

Of selfishness and cautious circumspection. 

But still I would not that my heart became 

Cold or inert ; much rather should my life 

Reflect the image of the futile sigh. 

But then I am, O God, from head to heart, 

Embodiment of pain that knowledge brings 5 

Better my world became a dream sea at 
7 whose shore 


I stand in endless wonder. 


Madness, you will have gathered, is intensity 
of feeling. Its cause may be excessive grief or 
despair, or ardent love which is denied satisfac- 
tion. In between this condition and the joy of 
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fulfilment is a whole range of moods not un- 
known to most persons who are capable of 
loving. They can share with Ghalib, his tears 
and despair, his feeling of desolation, his 
longing for insensibility as well as the bright 
moments when he is in converse with the 
beloved. 


“In my heart there’s no relish left for 
meeting the beloved, 
Even her memory has faded ; I’m like 


a house burnt down 
In such a fire that all has turned to ashes. 


Parched lips of those who've died of thirst, 

I am for heart-sore pilgrims a shrine; 

Image of self-created grief, I smile 

As if it is a way to open hearts ; 

A stranger turned away, hoping to be 
recalled, 

I am a word the speaker would unspeak ; 

A perfect mirror of the broken spirit 
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I am the will of those who droop in grief : 
*Pm all suspicion, all despair 

Like the heart lured and betrayed 

By the sweet words of the fair ; 

Seeming not to mind at all 

Yet inwardly in anguish, 

Lam the smile of fading flowers 

That in the autumn languish. 


The wreck of hope was all I gained 
from love— 

Heart joined to heart was lip on lip 

Of speechless sorrow. 


Despair is wine enough, 1 care no more 
For what the sagi offers ; the intoxicated 
Will cross a river and not slake their thirst. 


The eye is like a craftsman making 
Things that willnever be. Look where you will 
This world, peopled or not, is all f 
Waste land where life will never thrive. 
i *Verses marked with an asterisk have already appeared 
in my book, The Indian Muslims, and are reproduced here 
with the kind permission of Messrs George Allen and 
Unwin, London. 
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Insensibility offers rest and peace of mind, 
Better sleep dreamless in its lap than suffer 
The nightmare that is deemed awareness of 

i this world. 


All eyes reflect futility of desire, the world 
Is like acarpet laden with treasures of joy ; 
The sound of laughter spans both heaven 

and earth. 


Grotesque indeed the way Existence sells 
- itself — 
A market where the heart, each time it 


fi falls in price 
Raises a bitter laugh. 


I am ashamed at the destruction love has 
wrought ; there’s now 
Nothing left in my home but longing for a 


home. 


With my creation was conceived a manner 
of decay : the husbandman’s hot blood 
Presages lightnings that consume his 


gathered corn. 
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How desolate this world must be ! 
The desert waste reminds me of my home. 


New-comers to this land of heart's desire, 
Be warned, if you haye lust for feast and 
song ; 
Behold me, if your eyes can see and learn, 
Listen, if you have ears for counsels wise— 
Atnight it seemed agardener’s generous hand 
Had decked the floor with multitudes 
of flowers ; 
The saqi in her splendour menace to 
God’s own light, 
The singer’s voice waylaying sanity and 
sense ; 
The saqi’s swaying grace, the lute’s 
melodious note 
Heaven of delight for eyes, a paradise 
for ears— 
And when the dawn stole o'er the hall, 
; you'd see 
No joy, no gaiety, no merriment or laughter, 
Just a lone candle, all by grief consumed, 
A silent requiem for the night now dead. 


These are moods of depression and dark 
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pessimism. There is no remedy for them except 
the re-awakening of love. 


Again my heart is restless, again my breast 
Yearns for the mortal wound of love. 


This is a situation of the poet’s own making. 


Through love my nature learnt to relish li e; 
Found cure for pain and pain beyond 
all cure. 


In this madhouse we call the world 
lve like the candle made 

Love’s -flame the be-all and the end-all 
of my life. 


Grief wears out life, but how can we 
Escape, the heart being what it is ? 

Had not love brought us sorrow we would be 
Plagued with the sorrows of this world. 


Mortgaged heart and soul to love 
And yet to life inseparably attached, 
The lightning flash I worship as my God 
And wring my hands at the destruction 
wrought. 
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Love is jealous indeed of every appanage 

- of life ; 
Paint Majnun how you will, his frenzy 
Shines naked, undisguised. 


But there is a dignity in love beyond the 
reach of the cautious and the worldly-wise. 


Love's passion to the lowly gives means to 

exalt themselves ; 
A grain of sand the desert holds, a drop 
contains the sea. 


The higher we aspire, the greater grace 
. bestowed— 

The drop disdaining to be pearl is tear in 
lover's eye. 


This is an allusion to the belief that drops 
that fell from a special kind of cloud into the 
open mouth of an oyster became pearls. 

Before we pass on to the lighter side of love, 
you may consider the beauty of these two 
images. 
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I marvel at my musk-anointed wound of 
love, a taper’s flame 

Clothed with the perfumed darkness of the 
night. 


‘Tis a scarred evening where I make 
A darker shadow ; though I’m meeting her 
The time will pass too soon, my taper’s 


flame 
Already has the blossoming glow of dawn. 


Ghalib was not a ‘lover’ of the romantic 
type. He does have romantic moods, but they 
are not frequent. He is too aware of himself, 
too intellectual to get lost in his love. 


I long for that release from care when I 
could lose 
Myself in thoughts of my beloved—and no 


day or night. 


This is typical of his attitude. He longs for 
release from care, but that seems to be denied 
to him, and his care is not about things of this 
world only, about his Poverty, his debts, the 
needs of those around him. He is too keenly 
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aware of other problems, the most absorbing 
of which is his own self, his personality, its 
meaning, its fulfilment. His love is, therefore, 
intellectual, aesthetic. 


I am a garden of desire, I pluck 

Visions of beauty as I would pluck flowers; 

I am a nightingale filled with a thousand 
songs... 


In another context he says, 


Gardens in bloom I love, but long to pluck 
their flowers ; 

Forgive this sin against myself and Thee, 
Creator of the spring! 

My own desires in multitudes trample me 
under foot, 


Its blasphemy to feel aggrieved, ingratitude 
to complain. 


Where love is just one of a multitude of 
desires, the poet cannot really ‘get lost in it. 
His love creates ideas, dialogues, situations, it 
is not something to which he surrenders him- 
self. Here are some sketches of the beloved. 
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She is all courtesy, her hand 

In greeting raised, touches her curls, 

Scattering the wealth of charm her 
shoulders bear. 


Awareness of her beauty makes her 


bashful 
Even when she’s alone ; how unconcealed 


the charm 
That hides itself behind a blush, 


Artless, artful, aware, unaware, 
The closed eyes of beauty are my despair. 


She’s like a land of beauty where to wander 
Is eestasy for which I would surrender 

All taverns that there are, for wine itself 
Pays tribute to the ardour of her eyes, 


Beauty's supreme when in indifference 


clothed, 
As sad, dark eyes are sadder still when 


closed. 
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And now some situations where we can imagine 
Ghalib face to face with his beloved. ; 


Restraint of modesty reflects worlds of 
regard ; I know 


Whence springs the indignation in her tell- 
* tale glance. 


The paleness of my countenance is the faint 
i glow of dawn : 

A proper setting, is it not, for flowers of 
charm to bloom ? 


Blushing avert your face to hide love's 
f strain, 

And TIl forego endearments and caresses ; 
Flash anger from your dark dishevelled 
tresses 


And Pll not ask for jewelled smiles again. 


We make a picture, you dressing your curls 
And I wrapped in my thoughts of far away. 
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It Beds a life-time for a sigh to touch your 
heart ; 

Who could then live to see your tresses full 

uncurled. 

That you'll not be neglectful of my love, I 

trust, 

But till you know of it I may have turned 

to dust. . 

The sun teaches the dew how to surrender 

life, 

And beauty’s gracious glance would end my 

sorrows too. 


Look at me Straight, without reserve, no 


more. 
f non- comrattal glances mocking hope 


and patience! 


With her proud beauty she is minded me to 
While my heart melts in anguish aes 
The sword was keen, eure ii 
e ; es can any deep thankfulness express 

gracious concern, solicitude, 


e enquiry, all unspoken. 
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She strikes me speechless and yet speech 
expects, 

When only silence can reveal the passion 
in my heart. 


Twas her intent that I should pass 

A sleepless. life, waiting for her to come, 
When in a dream I heard her vow 

That she would come again. 


A word, a smile, a sign to show 
You care for me will light my hopes, 


I shall be as a city gay with merry, 
quivering lamps. 


I am all radiance from eye to heart : 
A lover's union is a festival of lights. 


The poet as lover has other moods also, light, 
ironical, bitter-sweet. 


She has no depth of feelings still she is 
the beloved, 


Let’s talk of flowing movement, and charm 
distilled from wine. 
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I’m captivated by the means she’s chosfn 
To practise cruelty on me = i 
Not that I do not know the false allure 
Of vows of faithfulness, made only to be 
broken. 


She who would captive take will watch 


and wait, 
And forge the glance that hearts can 


penetrate ; 
The eye of chastity has an exalted aim, 
Seeking the ways its Passion to disclaim. 


I've given my heart away to her, so why 
this mournful song ? 
When there's no heart within the breast, 

the mouth should have no tongue. 


Do not persistently enquire of me 


What wrongs I’ve suffered at your hands ; 
Rake not 1 


ny heart, a fire lies buried there. 
Oh God, she does not understand, she'll 
neyer understand.! 
or else give me 
another tongue. 


Give her another heart 
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There are also ghazals of Ghalib with a 
piquant mixture of the lover’s pride and 
depression. 


That grief of parting and that joy of meeting, 
Those nights and days, those months and 
years are gone. 


Who cares now for the delicate affairs 
of love ? 
Whom does longing for beauty holdin thrall ? 


My heart is not the same, not even 
my mind; 
I’ve lost the eloquent craze for beauty-spots 
and down. 


’Twas contemplation of a form, its grace 
and charm 

That gave me buoyancy and youthful spirit. 
Now all is gone. 


Since I’m no more, 

Beauty is no more vexed by coquetry’s 
demands 

And those who tortured lovers now can rest ; 
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There's no one now worthy of the 
lover’s role 
And grace and charm have lost their 
lofty state ; 


From an extinguished taper smoke will rise ; 
Love's flame wears black as mourning for 
me now. 


Who now dare quaff the heady wine of love ? 
The saqi asks, looks round and asks again. 


I grieve to think of loves forlorn and 
friendless state ; 

Whose heart will now the flood of tears 
contain ? 


You already know that Ghalib was a good 
friend. He remains a good friend to us even 
now, and he is capable of communicating his 


feelings to us. In one of his well known verses 
he says : 


What friendship’s this, that friends begin 


to preach ? 
I want someone who'll mend what life. 


has broken, 
Someone who'll share my grief ! 
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If you read Ghalib as frequently, let us say, 
as you meet your best friends and try to under- 
stand the full implications of what he says, you 
will find that he can become a constant com- 
panion who induces you to reflect on your life 
and the situations in which you find yourself. 
For instance, he says : 


Lfollow for awhile whom Isee swiftly stride ; 
I have no goal, I do not know my guide. 


You see here that he is portraying an actual 
situation, for most of us today are not sure of 
the value of our own aims and the significance 
of their success, even if they do succeed. 

Now you will agree that the question with 
which we started—What is poetry ?—is not a 
question about a form of literature only, but 
of the meaning of our life itself. 
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